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times a ridiculous civilization. It is with this 
view, that on the tomb of Prince Eugene he has 
represented his hero naked, pressing a sword to 
his heart. He is surrounded with trophies and 
allegorical figures, among which may be seen 
Death extinguishing a torch, and in contrast, 
Immortality tendering a crown. 

Do not suppose, my friend, that I would ex- 
clude costume entirely. It is clear that per- 
sonages that are not raised to the height of the 
sublime, do not deserve to be idealized like the 
gods. Let them wear the dress of their epoch, 
adjusted with a certain grandeur and disguised 
in its more unmanageable features. But if the 
sculptor is in the presence of one of those mighty 
figures which only appear at great intervals of 
time, Napoleon, for instance, he may doubtless 
exalt himself to the height of apotheosis, and 
despoiling his hero of everything which belongs 
to any particular age or nation represent him 
not as a Frenchman, but as a man, and make 
his work the noblest expression of humanity. 
A fine arrangement of the draperies upon the 
shoulders of a great man will please all coming 
ages, while the conventional gestures of social 
life and the garments of the day can only gra- 
tify the narrowest minds. It may be well to 
preserve the history of fashions, but it is hardly 
worth while to carve it in marble and mould it in 
bronze, especially when the personage can be 
detached from it by a bold fiction. In this 
sense, and in regard to men of genius, Thor- 
waldsen was perfectly right in rejecting the 
modern costume. Do you not think, also, that 
we may reconcile the two systems by recall- 
ing the dress of the epoch in the bas-reliefs 
of the pedestal ? He who writes the biography of 
a celebrated man banishes to the notes of his 
work the circumstances of the more private life 
of his subject. The sculptor might do the same 
thing. The bas-relief at the feet of a statue are 
like the notes at the bottom of a page. 

The name of Thorwaldsen leads us naturally 
to that of Canova, his contemporary, with whom 
he has been so often compared. Although I 
have no faith in comparisons, if I must pro 
nounce between these two artists, I should not 
hesitate in my preference for Canova. He has 
evidently more of the ideal, more of composition 
in the elevated sense of the word. Thorwaldsen, 
as it seems to me, failed in inspiration, in impul- 
sive force. His work rarely produces emotion, 
and it is only after long study that we discover 
in it some striking beauties. 

I have seen Thorwaldsen at Rome. His Scan- 
dinavian head appeared more singular still in 
the midst of all these Italian faces. It had a 
large and bony mask, and prominent cheek 
bones, the eyes small and of a cold blue. Long 
white locks set off this massive physiognomy 
where power took the place of delicacy, and the 
honest smile marked a good firm man. Canova, 
on the contrary, was of a sensitive delicate na- 
ture, whose every pore was open to impressions 
from without. His sculpture is more addressed 
to the eye without doubt, but it is also often 
more seductive, more highly finished. Its exe- 
cution is superior to that of Thorwaldsen, which 
is generally somewhat hard. 

The statue of Byron does not deserve the re- 
putation that was made for it at the time. The 
expression which had easily been idealized, has 
not all the poetry which might be desired. 
However, when Byron went to sit with Thor- 



waldsen, he appeared suddenly in his atelier 
without having given him previous notice. The 
poet was draped in his mantle and assumed a 
heroic air in order to make a striking sensation 
upon the artist. Once only, perhaps, did Thor- 
waldsen permit himself to be fanciful ; it was 
when he modelled the equestrian statue oiPonia- 
towski, which was to surmount a fountain at War- 
saw. The horse is represented recoiling in terror 
before the waters of the fountain, which are sup- 
posed there to be the waves of the Essler, while 
Poniatowski, seeking death, plunges his spurs in 
his courser's sides. This caprice, which approach- 
es to grandeur, is an exception with Thorwaldsen, 
who in general had but little invention. But in 
the place of this he had much technical ability, 
in so far as he had gained a knowledge of com- 
position, which always served him a good pur- 
pose, and prevented him from ever falling into 
considerable faults. Unhappily, I say it with 
all frankness, he allows us to see too many things 
got by heart, and, apropos of that combination 
of lines of which I was speaking just now, I can- 
not avoid remarking that the attention to balance 
and compensation of parts which unceasingly oc- 
cupied his mind, and which I find in all his works, 
carried him a' little too far. We must sacrifice 
somewhat, doubtless, to the equilibrium of a 
composition, and to use a vulgar expression which 
you will excuse, we must " know how to stop the 
holes," but it is quite as important that we 
should not freeze up our boldness, or chill all 
the warmth of our work by this system of weights 
and measures. 

You understand, my friend, why Thorwaldsen 
must have excelled in the art of bas-relief. In 
this department eminently classic, where mode- 
ration and conventionalism have so important a 
place, Thorwaldsen, brought up in veneration 
for the Greeks, did not depart from the princi- 
ples divined by the genius of Phidias. He was 
very careful not to multiply the planes, and to fall 
like so many others into those imitations of pic- 
tures which seem to pierce the walls and destroy 
the gravity of the general lines of a building. 
There is a very fine figure of an old woman in his 
bas-relief of The Winter, and admirable bits in 
that of the Nemesis, where I find nothing to 
blame excepting the somewhat mean forms of 
the horses. As to the frieze where Thorwaldsen 
has represented The Triumph of Alexander, 
it is regarded as a work of great value. He has 
modelled upon the wall, or cut in the marble, 
certain tranquil figures with irreproachable out- 
lines, and full of conventionalism. These figures 
are bold and fine, but they move not, or, if you 
like it better, they know not how to move. Figure 
to yourself certain heroes whom another kind of 
daguerreotype has fixed upon the walls of a monu- 
ment, and who remain forever immovable in 
the same state in which the thought of the artist 
has seized them. I agree, by-the-way, that this 
Etruscan calm has a certain solemnity and gran- 
deur of its own. But in the friezes of the Pan- 
theon I feel that the Athenian knights are alive. 
I understand by their suppleness that they must 
move. I see the procession advance and continue 
its march, so that my imagination pictures them 
in their future movement after my eyes have 
seized their present progress. 

You have now the free expression of my 
opinion respecting the great sculptor who is just 
dead. Attribute to it no other merit than its 
perfect sincerity. 



I have read, my friend, with pleasure and with 
pride, the account of the pompous funeral which 
has been given to our illustrious associate of the 
Institute. Never, I think, since Pericles, have 
such honors been rendered to an artist. I have 
felt revive in my soul the noble idea which I had 
always conceived of the Sculptor's Art, and 
I have been rejoiced to learn that it has reached 
so high in the estimation of mankind that kings 
and princes, and above all The People, that true 
Sovereign, that eternal Register of all that is 
generous and grand in humanity, have followed 
to the tomb the mortal remains of the son of a 
poor Icelandic mechanic. 



POETRY. 

ROME. 
I. 

MODERN BOMB AND THE DECLINE OF AET. % 

It seems not now, as once it seemed, 

The mighty spirit which I dreamed 

Could rend hard forms with whirlwind power, 

Or melt them like a vernal shower. 

This solid crust of antique things, 

Which round this people weighs and clings— 

Old use, old law and government, 

Arching us like a firmament — 

This blight upon the general mind — 

This poverty, debased and blind — 

A nation whose forefathers wore 

A fame all other fames before : — . 

Alas ! these signs I see.all day, 

Of stinted growth and sad decay, 

Demand the faith of prophets old, 

Who saw the future's map unrolled ; 

And in whose vision all that is 

Yields to unseen realities. • 

Yea, even Art is fed upon 

The Beauty told in ages gone ! — 

None dares to ope the portals wide 

From which pours in the immortal tide, 

And Nature mourns that her best flowers 

Are all unculled in days of ours. 

Did Raphael or Angelo — 

Did Dante or Boccacio, 

Or any other soul of might — 

Drink up the river of Delight? 

Ran Beauty's fount more clear, more free, 

For these, O Artist, than for thee ? 

Could I a living form discern ; 
Could I but feel the soul-fire burn- 
Some taper dim, which one day might 
All overflow this land with light — 
I then might hail with fuller joy 
The Rome I dreamed of when a boy. 

Rome, 1847. 

II. 

ANCIENT HOME— A FAEEWELL. 

And I must say farewell ! Thou who hast been 
More than in parting I enn ever say, 
Great Rome !— within whose walls my days have flown 
So like the lapses of thy sunny clime ; 
So here once more I wander mid thy shrines — 
Here bid a farewell to the Artist's home. 

Old, old, and mouldering ! No increase, no life, 
Save where the mellow stains of creeping Time 
Spread the soft coloring of centuries 
O'er pictures, statues, palaces and towers— 
Or where the ivy and the wall-flower hang 
Over the brown old ruin. Fated, fixed,' 
Sealed on the lips, like Silence sculptured, 
O giant Skeleton, who wast of old 
Mother and conqueror and queen of nations ! — 
Load-stone magnetic of all lesser fames ; 
Slern Power, whose smile was unimagined luxury, 
Whose frown was fiercer than the bolls of Jove — 
Where now, O Rome, thy blaze of majesty? 
Quenched in the everlasting tide that sweeps, • 
Like thy old Poet's Lethe, on for ever. 

Beautiful in decay ! The touch of Time 
Hath left some recompense for all it took, 
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While Nature comes most lovingly to fill 
Tlie gaps of ages with her budding life. 
Warm falls the golden light— green wave the trees. 
Crowning the crumbling arches; odors sweet 
Steal through the air and hallow all the place. 
Most sweet it is lo linger round these shrines 
Whose deities have faded into air, 
And given place to Nature's sweeter rule — 
To walk by night, when all is hushed and still, 
Under the Coliseum's broken walls, 
-And hear the young birds twittering in their nests, 
Where the luxuriant vines hang trailing down, 
And the charmed night-breeze dallies with the flowers, 
And high above the craggy walls uprear 
Their bold horizon on the moonlit sky, 
Where the stars shimmer through the ragged rents j — 
Or, on some bright day in the golden Autumn, 
To wander in the Caesars' palace halls, 
Or in the shadows of the Titan stones 
Of Caracalla's baths, where grasses wave, 
And green damp mosses slain the antique designs 
Of sunk Mosaic floors ; — or, when the morn 
Tunes all the earth to sunny harmony, 
To roam o'er the Campagna, and to stand 
Under the Claudian Aqueduct that strides 
Over the lone dead fields, till the eye blends 
The fading arches with the Alban Mount; — 
Or, if it please thee belter, by the tomb 
Where young Aletella lay embalmed in pomp — 
Or, farther on, a little down the hill, ' 
In the cool grotto, quaint and overgrown, 
Where fair Egeria and her Roman prince 
Talked by the sparkling fountain. All along, 
Wherever thou mayst walk, the earth is rich 
With buried power and beauty, as the air 
With a most subtle spirit of delight. 

******** 

And all this must I leave— this, and much more. 
Now, hardly can I think that Rome has been 
For a whole year my home ; — that boyhood's dream 
Has been an actual presence to my eyes. 
That far off shadowy Rome — that dim old Rome, 
That bung in fancy like a sunset cloud — 
I have been here — been with the mighty dead — 
Have sunned my spirit in that distant Light, 
And have been drunk upon that antique wine ! 
Rome ! dear for all the past — Rome ! not less dear 
For what thou hast been to me and mine to-day : 
Fair home, where Italy came every day 
An ideal vision, yet a waking joy, 
Linked with the memory of dearest friends — ■ 
Farewell ! — with sorrowing heart I write the word — 
Farewell ! I tear the needle Irom its pole ; 
Henceforth the memory of thee will be 
My solace and excitement for all time — 
Thy setting light kindle the Star of Hope 
That in the future glimmers o'er my life. 
Some, 1843. C. P. C. 



SELECTIONS. 



PROFESSOR LESLIE'S LECTURES ON 
PAINTING. 

Lectube II. 

1 propose, this evening, to proceed to tho consid- 
eration of the principles on which the Imitation of Art 
may best co-operate with that which formed the sub- 
ject of my last address to you, the Imitation of 
Nature. 

If, from all that has been written on Painting, the 
truth, could be brought out and presented clear from 
every ambiguity of language, the student of the pre- 
sent day would stand in little need of further guidance 
to its true principles. It is not from the want of sound 
dicta, or because enough ha3 not been given to the 
world in the way of theory and criticism, that some- 
thing still remains to be said ; but it is because far too 
much has been written, and because it is the nature of 
error to be more prolific than truth, and because those 
points on which the best writers may be mistaken, or 
what has more frequently happened, which have been 
mistaken by inferior minds, have generally become the 
starting places from which plausible commonplace 
criticism has spread itself out through all the avenues 
of the popular literature of the day. 

The Fine Arts are often selected as themes afford- 
ing opportunities for the display of eloquence and 
learning, and in apparently profound dissertations, 
accompanied often with much valuable information. 



theories are not unfrequently advanced utterly ad- 
verse to the right progress of Art, — theories tho more 
dangerous for their plausibility and the talents with 
which they are advocated. 

From the peculiar fashions now dominant in criti- 
cism, aided as they are by other signs of the times to 
which I will not at present farther allude, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my conviction that the thing 
just now most in danger of being neglected by painters 
is the Art of Painting ; and that want of patronage is 
far less to be dreaded than the want of that which pa- 
tronage should foster. 

I pretend not to offer to you anything new in the 
way of thoory. The general principles on which what 
I have said on Imitation and on wbich all that 1 wish 
to say rests, you may find in two pages of Mr. East- 
lake's Preface to Dr. Kugler's * Handbook of Painting 
for Italy.' The whole Preface is, indeed, a lucidly 
condensed essay on the entire theory of our art, as well 
as on its connexion with the Christian religion ; — and 
as far as principles are concerned, my own observa- 
tions are no otherwise intended than in amplification 
of what is there said. All that I claim, and for which 
it is but just to others that I should take the responsi- 
bility, are the opinions 1 may express and have ex- 
pressed on styles and schools, and their tendencies ; 
and which, if they may appear to be enforced with too 
much presumption, I would take this opportunity of 
saying, that 1 have no other reliance on their infalli- 
bility than I believe all men have on that of their pe- 
culiar opinions. I have, as I suppose has been the 
ease with others, from time to time seen cause to 
change or modify them, and I can only say that what 
I now offer to you have iu no instance been formed 
without careful and repeated re-examination. 

In urging last season as strongly as I could the ne- 
cessity of our keeping constantly in sight the qualities 
of which our Art is made, I am aware that 1 may 
havo laid myself open to the charge of attributing too 
much comparative importance to technical power. 1 
trust, however that with the time I now have for a 
fuller explanation of my meaning I shall be able to 
show that the view I then took of the subject, and 
which another year's reflection has furnished me with 
no reason to change, is not really calculated to direct 
the aim of the young painter unworthily. 

I need not tell you that Art can only be raised to 
the highest elevation of which it is capable by the help 
of science. How much, for instance, does not Paint- 
ing owe to Anatomy and to Mathematics ! and how 
much may the landscape painter be helped by Geo- 
logy 1 Yet the most profound knowledgo of all in 
which their assistance is important to Painting can- 
not contribute in the slightest degree to form a painter 
without another species of knowledge with which they 
have no necessary connexion whatever, and of which 
those most thoroughly acquainted with them may be 
utterly ignorant. 

Now, what I have said of these sciences is equally 
true of Poetry ; and it is very possible that even 
Shakspearo may scarcely have known good painting 
from bad, — though there can be no doubt that his 
perception of a poetic incident or thought in a picture 
would have been quicker than that of most men. — 
Coleridge has noticed that Milton, though he must 
have seen in his youth the greatest works of Art in 
Italy, makes no allusion to them in any of his writings. 

" The eye," as Mr. Eastlake says, " has its own 
poetry," and it is of great importance that we keep in 
mind the distinction between a poetic thought or in- 
cident, and the poetry that is inherent in Painting, 
and without which Painting is not a fine art. 

In the " Cephalus and Aurora," of Nicolo Poussin in 
our National Gallery, the substitution of Apollo for 
the rising sun, as he has managed it, is in the highest 
degree poetic. But the thought alone is a mere imi- 
tation of the poet's, which might have occurred to the 
most prosaic mind. It is entirely, therefore, to the 
technical treatment — to the color, and to the manner 
in which the forms of tho chariot and horses of the 
god melt into the shapes of clouds, in fact, to the 
chiar-oscuro that the incident, as connected with the 
picturo, owes its poetry ; and the same technical qua- 
lities in the hands of .Rembrandt, in one of nis finest 
landscapes, make the sails of a windmill, from which 
the last glow of evening is reflected, eminently poetic. 

Again, in the " Venus and Adonis" of Titian, Cupid 
lies sleeping, — and this thought has been highly and 
deservedly praised. But it may have been suggested 
to Titian by a friend or a book, while the poetry that 
we are sure is his own, and which words cannot ex- 
press, is spread all over his canvas ; it is to be seen iu 
the color, the composition, and the chiar-oscuro, no 
less than in the grace with which, in the group, he has 
escaped from a perilous subject without any sacrifice 
of expression. 

I have never seon the " Polyphemus" of Nicolo Pous- 
sin. To judge from copies, its effect should be light and 
silvery ; but the engraving, alone, shows it to me as the 
most poetic of all the landscape compositions of this 
eminently poetic painter. It is made up of the most 



beautiful and romantic features of Nature, and richly 
peopled from classic and pastoral poetry. The foun- 
tain in tho foreground, flowing from !ho urn of a river 
god, and tonded in its course by a beautiful group of 
nymphs, tells us of the death of Acis. One of the 
nymphs turns to the distant sea, in which Galatea has 
hid herself, and from which Polyphemus endeavors 
to draw her forth by his rude minstrelsy. So 1 under- 
stand the picture ; but whether or not I translate it 
aright, its impression is equally poetic, and was so to 
me before I looked for tho story. Its great feature, 
the form of the giant relieved upon the bright sky as 
he sits on his rocky throne, owes its grandeur to tho 
strictly technical principles of perspective, linear and 
aerial ; and if the painters of antiquity were, as is 
sometimes supposed, unacquainted with the laws of 
this science, it is clear that Zeuxis himself could not 
have given the sublimity this subject has received at 
the hands of the French painter. We are sure, in- 
deed, that neither Orcagna nor any Italian painter, 
before perspective or chiar-oscuro, which includes 
aerial perspective, were understood, could have ef- 
fected such an impression. 

I trust, then, 1 have said enough to show that, in 
enforcing the importance of technical knowledge, I am 
not overlooking the high qualities of Art, but am, in- 
deed, drawing your attention to the only means by 
which they can bo fully displayed. Theso are the 
things that are proper to Painting alone, — and which 
it is too much the fashion to depreciate, as merely 
technical, merely ornamental, or merely sensual. 

I would say to him who undervalues these, — tell 
your story, describe your scene, express your senti- 
ment, or display your learning in words, and you may 
arrive at the honours of a poet or a philosopher ; but 
do not attempt to do so in a language with which you 
are imperfectly acquainted, because you are insensible 
to its worth, — and expect to share the reward of those 
who are skilled in that language, though they may 
not possess ycur imagination or your extensive read- 
ing. 

Let us not be the dupes of words. Let us remem- 
ber that what is technical in Painting has not as yet 
been achieved with tho perfection that may be ima- 
gined even by the greatest painters ; — that what 
is ornamental is in imitation of the ornaments with 
which the Creator has decorated every work of His 
hands ; and that what is sensual is only so, iu an evil 
sense, by an abuse of His gifts. 

There is no word in our language more often mis- 
applied to Art than this word sensual — no modes of 
reasoning more erroneous than those now so much in 
use, based on analogies, that have no real existence, 
between the pleasures of sense. A modern writer, fol- 
lowing a notion of Blake, deprecates, for instance the 
occasional softening of the outline, by comparing it to 
" that lax morality which confounds the limits of light 
and darkness, right and wrong." Not being a painter 
he does not perceive that the occasional softening of 
the outline is in conformity with a law of Nature, and 
he thus sacrifices a principle to a metaphor. This is 
a specimen of the thoughtless mode in wbich theories 
on Art arc often brought forward ; — another instance 
of which is given by the same accomplished and elo- 
quent writer,* and which, that I may do him no injus- 
tice I will quote at length. 

" We find the purest and brightest colors only in 
Fra Angelico's pictures, with a general predominance 
of blue, which we have obsorved to prevail more or 
less in so many of the semi-Byzantine painters : and 
which, fanciful as it may appear, 1 cannot but attri- 
bute, independently of mere tradition, to an inherent, 
instinctive sympathy between their mental constitu- 
tion and the color in question, as that of red or of blood 
may be observed to prevail among the painters in 
whom Sense or Nature predominates over Spirit." 

Now why, I would ask, is the reasoning in this pas- 
sage to be confined to the colors of red and of blue 1 — 
why may it not discover that painters in whom avarice 
predominates are fond of yellow because it is the color 
of gold, — and so on 1 But, in truth, the sensual Cor- 
reggio seems less fond of red than almost any other 
painter. In all of his works, with which I am ac- 
quainted, it is very sparingly introduced. — Then, 
again, a distinction seems implied in the passage I 
have quoted between tho Spiritual and tho Natural, 
as if it were possible to express the spiritual by any 
other medium than the natural. A painter, it is true, 
may be very natural without being spiritual, but that 
which is spiritual in art can only be fully developed in 
the degree in which the painter is natural. 

Though I know nothing of the works of Fra Ange- 
lico excepting through the medium of a few slight 
copies, one or two Daguerreotypes, and some small, 
and perhaps doubtful, specimens of his hand, I will 
not question the justice of the praises that have been 
givon to him by his wannest admirers. 1 do not envy 
the man who can read the accounts handed down to 
us of the character and habits of this sainted painter 



* Lord Lindsay. 



